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POLISH EAGLES 
FINE RECORD IN 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


Mikolajczyk Defines 


His Foreign Policy) AND WEDDING 


P AST 6 MONTHS p an authorized interview with Prime Minister Mikolajczyk, the 


In the first half of 1943, Polish 
fighter Squadrons participated in 
all allied air activities, supplying 
protection for bombing raids, tak- 
ing part in sweeps over occupied 
territories, in attacks on enemy 
targets, as well as on enemy 
bombers. Polish fighters also par- 
ticipated in day and night patrols. 
24 enemy planes were restroyed 
for certain, 19 probably and 28 
were damaged 

By machine-gunning and fire 
cannon Polish fighters damaged 
numerous enemy trains, locomo- 
tives, marshalling yards, groups 
of enemy soldiers. 

During March, April and May 
Polish pilots took part in fights 
in North Africa destroying 24 
enemy planes. 

Polish Bombing Squadrons took 
part in the bombing of enemy 
ports, industrial centres and towns, 
mine-laying ni enemy waters, sea- 
patrols and fighting against enemy 
shipping. They further searched 
for missing crews of allied air 
forces. The Poles delivered dur- 
ing the first six months 43 bomb- 
loads amounting to 1,800,000 
pounds on enemy targets. 

Polish air force activities from 
their arrival in Great Britain to 
June 30, 1943 present the follow- 
ing picture; Polish Fighter Squad- 
rons destroyed 550 enemy planes 
for certain, 146 probably and dam- 
aged 181 planes. Polish Bombing 
Squadrons took part in 533 opera- 
tions with 5,373 planes delivering 
bombloads amounting to 13 million 
pounds. In their flights with enemy 
planes they destroyed eleven for 
certain, seven probably and dam- 
aged four. Polish Squadrons be- 
longing to the Coastal command 
destroyed probably six U-boats, 
damaged seven and the recon- 
naissance air force carried out 
forty-two operational flights. 


SIKORSKI MASS 
IN ST. PETER’S 


A mass was celebrated for Gen. 
Sikorski on July 21, in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. The catafalque was 
draped with the flag of the 76th 
Polish Infantry Regiment saved 
in the September campaign and 
brought to Rome. For the time 
being it is kept at the Polish Em- 
bassy. The mass was sung and 
the absolution given by Archbishop 
Robert Vicentini Latin Patriarch 
of Antiochia. Present were the 
Polish Ambassador, the Polish 
colony of Rome, Cardinals, Bish- 
ops, clergy, as well as representa- 
tives of the Vatican State Depart- 
ment and of the Pope’s family. 


well-known British journalist George Slocombe, in Lord Beaver- 
brook’s paper, “The Sunday Express,” quotes the head of the Polish 
Government as follows: 

“Our foreign policy has three main points: We will fight Germany 
to death; we will continue the closest possible friendship with Great 
Britain and the U.S.A.; and we will strive for the reestablishment of 
good-neighbor relationship with the U.S.S.R. 

“I as well as the members of the Peasant Party have always believed 
in friendship with Russia. The only occasion on which we suspended 
our parliamentary boycott of the pre-war anti-democratic regime in 
Poland was to vote for the non-aggression pact with Russia. 

“I should welcome the resumption of friendly relations with the 
Soviet Government and I appreciate the efforts of the British and the 
American Governments to bridge the gap. But I must make one 
thing clear: 

“While we are in exile, no Polish Government—and I think this 
true of other allied governments too—could honorably barter away 
or surrender any part of its national sovereignty. This would be 
betrayal of the people who fight so heroically and suffer such terrible 
casualties in the underground war at home.” 

Referring to Poland’s preparedness for a general uprising when the 
time is ripe, Prime Minister Mikolajczyk said: 

“When the hour for Poland’s liberation strikes, the underground 
army of many divisions now being trained under its own Commander- 
in-Chief will spring out of the ground in the occupied Polish territory. 
The power of our underground organization is constantly increasing. 

“I have a list of many thousand underground leaders responsible 
for the carrying out, with the help of the men, under their command, 
of precise military operations as instructed from London. When they 
have a job to do, the leaders summon the men, and the unit moves 
rapidly and secretly across the country, carries out the operations 
assigned to it and then disperses and vanishes again in the under- 
ground. 

“One of the members of the underground flight command is a dele- 
gate of the Polish Government. When the day of liberation comes 
and the general rising against the Germans is ordered, every man 
knows what he has to do. Steps have been already taken to take over 
the administration of the country as soon as military collapse of Ger- 
many is in sight. 

“Erom the Polish underground headquarters, where a sort of a 
shadow government is established, we have just received, through secret 
channels, drafts of four decrees which, they think, should be enforced 
immediately after the liberating armies join their underground com- 
rades on Polish soil.” 


GEN. SOSNKOWSKI |POLISH-FRENCH 
TO POLISH ARMY; TIES RENEWED 


The Polish Government has off- 
cially recognized the French Com- 


In an order of the day to all 
Polish armed forces, General Sosn- 


kowski, the new Commander-in- 
Chief, reminded the Polish army, 
air force and Navy of the last 


order given by General Sikorski 
in his address to the Polish army 
in the Middle East shortly before 
his tragic death. 

“After a few weeks spent in 
the Middle East I am returning to 
my usual post where important 
political reasons as well as my 
duties are calling me. Among these 
duties the most important is to 
keep careful watch over Poland’s 
interests. I am leaving you with 
peace of mind because your disci- 
pline, your unwavering spirit in the 
face of numerous difficulties, your 
enthusiasm for training with mod- 
ern equipment, your sincere patrio- 
tism, your readiness for sacrifice 
—all this is the best guarantee that 
you will fulfill the great task 
which our motherland has laid 


mittee of National Liberation. 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Romer, personally handed the note 


of recognition to René Massigli, 
French Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs who is at present in Lon- 
don. 

In his reply, Massigli stressed 
the Committee’s satisfaction at 
the establishment of official rela- 
tions with the Polish Government 
and expressed the desire of the 
Committee to develop mutual col- 
Jaboration in accordance with the 
traditional friendship and alliance 
existing between Poland and 
France. 


upon you. Shortly you will change 
your posts in order to be able to 
continue your training in better 
conditions. I wish you achieve- 
ment of best results in this so im- 
portant a part of a soldier’s work.” 


POLISH FAMILY 
GUESTS KILLED 


A particularly hideous crime 
was committed by the Germans in 
Poland on Corpus Christi Day 
when the whole of the well known 
Horodynski family together with 
their guests were murdered while 
celebrating their wedding anniver. 
sary. 

This shocking murder was car- 
ried out in Zbydniow, the family 
estate of the Horodynski’s near 
Sandomierz. The murdered were: 
Zbigniew Horodynski, his wife 
Zofja and their three children: 
Zbigniew, Andrzej, and their 13- 
year-old daughter Anna; their goy- 
erness, Miss Koczelska, and eleven 
guests: Ex-Senator Stanislaw 
Wankowicz, his wife Aleksandra, 
Elzbieta  Meyszowicz, Maria Ko- 
werska, Krystyna Giecewicz and 
her 12-year-old son Leon, Halina 
Herbowicz, Krzysztof Jesman, 
Forest Engineer Edward Zboron, 
Elfryda Horwatt and a Mrs. or 
Miss Mierzejewska. 


Furthermore, four servants, 
Marta Nazarewicz, Zofja Ryczek, 
Stefania Lebek and Maria La- 
hocka were done to death. 

As a pretext for the murder the 
Gestapo used a denunciation by 
Otto Fuldner, the German Admin- 
istrator of Seized Property of a 
neighboring estate, who planned 
the murder to get the Zbydniow 
estate under his control. The day 
after the Horodynski murder 
Fuldner was appointed Adminis- 
trator of Zbydniow. 


GERMAN TERROR 
STILL UNABATED 


At the end of June, the Germans 
killed seventy people in the village 
of Niesiechowice near Kacice Kie- 
chowskie among them all the mem- 
bers of the local farmer families: 
Kobylak, Bielawski. Swendzisz, 
Migdal, Podsiak, Pietrach, Ku- 
binski and Posinski. In other vil- 
lages of Michowskie forty people 
were executed. 

The occupants announced offi- 
cially that the executions were 
carried out as reprisals for diver- 
sive activities on the part of for- 
eign parachutists—and thus ad- 
mitted that the victims of mass ex- 
ecutions were completely innocent. 

When reporting these facts 
SWIT states that foreign diversive 
activities are mainly endangering 
Poles and only help the occupants 
in extermination of the Polish 
people. SWIT warts on behalf of 
the Directorate of Civilian Resis- 
tance that Poles will take proper 
measures for efficient self-defense 
against foreign diversionists who 
disorganize Polish resistance and 
cause the loss of hundreds of in- 
nocent victims. 
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FROM SERFDOM TO SELF-GOVERNMENT 


MEMOIRS OF A POLISH VILLAGE MAYOR, JAN SLOMKA (1842-1927) 
Translated by WILLIAM JOHN ROSE* 


In 1941 Professor 
Stanislaw Kot, at that 
time Minister of the In- 
terior of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London, 
wrote an introduction to 
Dr. Rose's translation of 
Mr. Slomka’s “Memoirs.” 
Excerpts from the “In- 
troduction” and quota- 
tions from the text are 


given below: 


William John Rose receiving his Ph.D. in 1925 from Prof. Stanislaw Kot at Cracow University. 
At the extreme right is Prof. Tadeusz Estreicher, tortured to death by the Germans in 1939. 


ee ~ HE view is too widely prevalent that the no- 
e o e (YJ bility have always been the backbone of the 
Polish people, at least if one counts the in- 

telligentsia. Two-thirds of the nation, i.e. the peasants, 
have been usually thought of as merely passive elements 
which play no significant role and do not seek to exercise 
any influence on the fortunes of the nation. There was a 
day when this notion was justified. The Memoirs of Jan 
Slomka, village mayor from the borderlands lying between 
the Austrian and Russian Empires, give the reader a picture 
of this phase in the history of the Polish peasant. One sees 
how, having been set free from serfdom, the peasant blun- 
dered in the wastes of ignorance and economic helpless- 


*FROM SERFDOM TO SELF-GOVERNMENT: Memoirs 
of a Polish Village Mayor, 1842-1927; Translated by William 
John Rose, Ph.D.; Introduction by Professor Stanislaw Kot; 
Minerva Publishing Company, London, 1941. 


ness; left to himself, and without guidance or attention from 
the other strata of society. The. collapse of the ancient sys- 
tem of corvée gave the peasants their personal liberty, but 
left them with only tiny strips of land, too modest to guar- 
antee an adequate living. It also left them without any 
friendly authority on which they could lean. The imperial 
powers, which held Poland in thrall, were not interested 
in the fate of the masses. There was no “Third estate,” 
ie.. middle class in Poland, which felt called to carry edu- 
cation into the villages, or to do anything either for public 
health or for the ordering of economic life. As a result 
there was a longer period of economic and social depression 
in Poland, which kept the village in a state of blank misery. 

One whole generation of peasants experienced these try- 
ing conditions. Only those who realize this fact can_under- 
stand the backwardness of the villages of Southern Poland, 

(Please turn to page 4) 


FROM SERFDOM TQsSELF-GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 3) 

or appreciate the vitality shown by their people when men 
and women began to appear who were marked by the de- 
sire’ for cultural improvement, and began to radiate light 
in the communities round about them. Such a leader in his 
own village was Jan Slomka, Mayor of Dzikow near Tar- 
nobrzeg, which lies across the Vistula from the city of 
Sandomir. There were others of the same sort elsewhere, 
who desired to raise the standard of living in their villages, 
and to fight everything which hindered this process. They 
waged war on ignorance, laziness, drunkenness, blind reac- 
tion and lack of initiative. In the light of our author’s 
simple observations, we get to know thoroughly the whole 
background of the peasant’s life in this part of Poland, ruled 
over by the Hapsburgs; of his relation to religion and the 
church, to the traditions of the Polish state and of the 
neighboring empires, to the manor house, to state officialdom, 
to the townsmen and to the Jews. In consequence the book 
is a mine of information for the sociologist, as indeed for 
any student of “Folkways” of a still primitive pattern of 
living. 

Slomka lived to be a very old man. Born of serfdom, he 
saw his country set free in 1918, and enjoyed for a decade 
the privileges of an independent and united motherland. 
He could observe the second generation of free peasants, 
who were in their prime at the end of the century, but he 
was not in a position to appreciate their peculiar qualities. 
Already then the peasants were working for political eman- 
cipation for a share in the public life of the nation; and 
for leadership in politics through the Peasant Party, which 
was playing an active part in elections, and in the local 
and federal government. Slomka could not appreciate this 
movement, the highest expression of which in the eyes of 
the younger generation was their leader, a self-taught peasant 
from a poor village community near Tarnow, but a man 
with unusual understanding for public affairs—Wincenty 
Witos. 

Under his banner the third generation of emancipated 
peasants stepped into the arena of public life, and it was 
this group which reached its zenith of influence when Poland 
recovered her independence. Their program included a 
democratic commonwealth, agrarian reform, popular educa- 
tion, economic improvement for the countryside, and the 
kind of small holding which would pay its way. During the 
Soviet invasion of 1920 the Peasant Party took a decided 
stand against the idea of Communism. The peasant, who 
scarcely half a century earlier had become the owner of his 
own strip of land—something which at last gave him per- 
sonal independence, could not submit to the prospects of 
collectivization (the Kolhozy) 
which the bureaucracy of Russia 
was using as an instrument for 
reducing him to a new kind of 
servitude. 

The earnest intent shown by 
the peasants as a group, confi- 
dence in their growing strength 
and political understanding, at- 
tention to the education of the 
younger generation in public 
affairs, and the conviction that 
the Poland of the future must 
rest its power on this peasant 
element have achieved the result 
that. in the eyes of the majority 
of Poles today, the future com- 
monwealth is seen as an organ- 
ism in which the peasant and 
farming communities will play a 
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Polish peasant home. 
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Jan Slomka, Mayor of Dzikow. 


decisive role. Not only are they the most numerous and 
most industrious of citizens, but they have shown both un- 
derstanding and the spirit of service in all public affairs— 
both of war and of peace. At heart they are democratic, 
and believe in the way of moderation. This prospect of 
peasant leadership is the more attractive, since the terrible 
extermination of the educated classes which has come 
upon Poland during the present war leaves the peasants 
as the surviving and undaunted champions of Polish inde- 
pendence, and as the toughest and healthiest material 
out of which to build the future.” —STANISLAW Kor. 


Serfdom Days Under Austrian 
Occupation 


My native village of Dzikow 
lies on the Vistula in the county 
of Tarnobrzeg, and near to the 
county Town. 

Towards the end of serfdom 
the total number of cottagers in 
Dzikow was forty-two, of whom 
twelve were owners, twenty-three 
tenants and seven day-laborers. 

Every farmer had first to do 
his dues at the manor house, 
whether with his team or on foot. 
Only then could he work his 
own land, sowing and reaping 
at night. No excuse as to press- 


ing needs at home was of any 
use. If one did not appear as 


ordered, at once the overseer would come. If he found tie 
wife busy cooking he would throw a pail of water on t a 
fre, or in winter would carry off the windows or the 
doors. In case that did not work, and men were needed 
for service, the overseer would come with his foremen and 
eject the farmer from home and homestead. P 
The cottage of the peasant or the hired laborer was made 
up of a single living-room, alongside of which was a large 
shed and store room. The peasant had besides this 
stable for horses, cattle and pigs, and his granary. All such 
buildings were made of round logs, laid almost as they 
nd with little trimming. 
y ae used the open hearth for cooking. Here and 
there folk used tripods or other iron fixtures to hold the 
pot. In addition there was in every house a bake-oven, big 
enough so that one could bake at one time the bread from 
-a-sack of flour. i 
o furnishings were of the simplest. For furniture 
we had tables (though not in every house), a couple of 
benches, a chest that took the place of drawers, and beds 
or bunks. In addition the cottage had a hand-mill for grind- 
ing, a mortar for cracking up meal for porridge, or linseed 
for oil; and a block for splitting wood. All these were hewn 
of wood with a hatchet but no plane. Still all the walls 
were hung with pictures—a thing everyone loved. Once a 
year the walls would be whitened—mostly at Easter. 
For cooking we had mostly earthenware pots. Only 
in later times, did iron utensils and kettles come in (from 
-2 Tarnow). 
Pte wasn’t ee in the village. In every house, how- 
ever, there was a rooster, whose shrill crowing told you in 
i hen to get up. 
Uae for fuel fst as for building, was brought by the 
peasants from the forest in Demby and Zupawa, which be- 
longed to the Dzikow estate. They were free to take dried 
or fallen limbs, fallen trees or remains of timber cut. All 
the same this fuel was given out only on certain days, and 
one had to gather it in the woods and have it ready for 
So Aas was for each whatever could be made, at 
home. From long ago the men wore in summer shirts 
reaching down over their trousers almost to the knee, 
and in addition waistcoats without sleeves. The women and 
girls put on similar waistcoats over their chemise, or else 


e 
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Peasant “Falcons” in Machow. 


i ane t 

tat f Bartosz Glowacki in Tarnobrzeg. Glowacki, himself a peasant, 

Ra Weeds A peasant troops during the Kosciuszko Insurrection in 1794. 
He defeated the Russians at the battle of Raclawice. 


they threw on a shawl. Kerchiefs and girdles of home-spun 
linen were also worn. On their heads the married women 
wore colored hoods of bought material, often tying over 
them a kerchief, especially if the hood was old and worn 
out. The younger women went to church or to weddings 
with bare heads, their hair being braided in long braids, 
falling over the shoulders. These were woven with ribbons, 
with rue, with periwinkle, or with other flowers. 

In winter men would put on their sheepskins to go to 
church and the waistcoat over this. On their heads the 
men wore round caps of cloth, standing 
up in Magyar fashion. All the men wore 
belts or girdles. 

Washing was usually done every week, 
for the linen store was slender and folk 
would change as a rule on Sunday 
morning. 

As for articles of food, only salt and 
beverages were bought in the shops. 
Village folk lived mostly on what they 
themselves sowed and planted on their 
own land. Potatoes, peas, beans, buck- 
wheat, cabbage, soup, and, of course, 
bread—these were the regular eatables 
at breakfast, dinner and supper. Special 
breads or cake were made for the yearly 
festivals from home flour, ground by hand 
or at the mill. Eggs were used almost 
exclusively at Easter time, or for sick 
folk. Nor was it the habit to kill chickens 
for home use. Fish was used a good 
deal, more than nowadays. 

Our wells were of wood, and mostly 
so bad that one could scarce get a water- 

(Please turn to page 11) 


KRZEMIENIEC LYCEUMATHENS OF VOLHYNIA” 


SN the heart of the mountainous 
GiS province of Volhynia in South- 
== eastern Poland lies the picturesque 
town of Krzemieniec, steeped in history 
and legend. A century and a half ago, 
when Poland lay quivering under the 
third partition of 1795, a group of pub- 
lic spirited Poles, headed by Tadeusz 
Czacki, built there a living monument 
to Polish scholarship and progressive 
education—the Krzemieniec Lyceum. 

In the 25 years of its existence—for 
it was founded in 1805 and abolished by 
the Russian government in 1831—this 
amazing institution of learning left such 
an imprint on Polish minds that its tra- 
dition remains today as vivid as it was 
during the first quarter of the 19th 
century. 

Above all the Krzemieniec Lyceum 
was the fruit of one man’s energy, 
courage and vision. That man was 
Tadeusz Czacki, scholar, economist, 
educator and ardent Polish patriot, who 
in 1803 was entrusted with the organization of Polish schools 
in Volhynia, Podolia and the Ukraine, in keeping with the 
educational reform planned for Eastern Poland. When 
Russia, Prussia and Austria carved up the Republic of 
Poland, the part of Eastern Poland that came under Rus- 
sian rule found itself with only one University: Wilno in 
the north. The need for an institution of higher learning 
in the Southeast to replace the University of Lwow, lost 
to Austria, was acute. Czacki, therefore, conceived the 
idea of founding by private subscription in peaceful sleepy 
Krzemieniec a new center of learning to provide educational 
opportunities for those who could not go to distant Wilno. 
With the assistance of that liberal patron of the Arts, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, Czacki acquired title to the old Jesuit 
buildings in Krzemieniec and equipped them with funds 
obtained from sympathizers. The theoretical groundwork 
for the school was done jointly by Czacki and Hugo Kollataj 
whose years of experience with the Educational Commission 
of the University of Cracow and years of meditation in 
Austrian prison made him a mature and valuable curriculum 
planner. 

On October 1, 1805 “amidst the roar of cannon and the 
strains of music the bishops and abbots, together with the 
clergy, sang the “Te Deum” that marked the opening of 
the Krzemieniec Lyceum.* The occasion was one of great 
pomp and ceremony. Tadeusz Czacki delivered the chief 
oration before the assembled guests—local residents, digni- 
taries, representatives of learned societies, freshly arrived 
students and their parents. 

The school’s organization differed from that of other 
contemporary institutions. The Lyceum was an institution 
of liberal art with a ten year course of study. Students 
were permitted to matriculate after they had completed 
their elementary training. They first entered the lower 
gimnazjum, where they followed a four year course revolv- 
ing mainly around languages. It was felt that since young 
people had more retentive minds, early adolescence is the 
best time to learn foreign languages. Accordingly, five 
languages were taught simultaneously to the pupils of 


* The Krzemieniec institution was not granted the title of 
Lyceum until 1818. But although it was known merely as the 
Krzemieniec Gimnazjum prior to 1818, its course of study had 
since its foundation been that of a higher institution of learning. 
In recognition of its high level of instruction it had been promised 
the title of Academy and the right to confer the M.A. degree. 


Tadeusz Czacki (1765-1813), founder of 
Krzemieniec Lyceum. 


Krzemieniec—Polish and Latin because 
they were considered indispensable, 
Russian because it was the language of 
the occupying authorities, French and 
German because these were the lan- 
guages of science and commerce. A 
special course in comparative grammar 
sought to give the student an idea of 
the evolution of language and to furnish 
him with some understanding of the 
purpose of rules. 

A small percentage of students left 
after these four years or transferred to 
one of the several training schools form- 
ing part of the Krzemieniec project. 
The remainder continued their liberal 
arts education by enrolling in the six 
year course, composed of two years of 
extensive lectures on mathematics and 
the natural sciences, two years of juris- 
prudence, and two years of humanities. 
The study of the languages learned 
previously was continued and those who 
desired could take up English and Greek. 
Other optional annual courses, such as bibliography, ency- 
clopedia of knowledge, numismatics, hygiene, meteorology, 
were on a very high level and proved extremely popular 
among the students. Ever anxious to widen the scope of 
his beloved Lyceum, Czacki planned to introduce courses 
on the “history of sciences and arts,” archeology, diplomacy, 
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Poland in 1772. The white circle indicates Krzemieniec in Southeastern Poland. 
From Atlas by J. M. Bansemer and P. Falkenhagen. London, 1837. 


paleography, logic, musical literature as well as Italian, 
Hebrew, Chaldean and Arabic. His untimely death pre- 
vented the realization of these cherished dreams, 

The purpose of Krzemieniec was partly to serve as a 
self-sufficient institution of higher learning, offering special- 
ized study in everything save medicine and theology, and 
as a center of learning and research. But there was another 
strikingly modern purpose. Czacki hoped to make education 
more “practical.” Hence he tried to make available to 
the sons of impoverished gentlemen preparation for pro- 
fessional work and to set up for the sons of townspeople 
and peasants trade and agricultural schools. He personally 
organized the engineering and surveying schools, and worked 
on the plan for schools for rural medical practitioners, 
midwives. veterinarians, horticulturists, foresters. An agri- 
cultural meteorological station, schools for rural organists and 
teachers of music, a teacher-training school, a school for 


governesses and one for Jewish teachers were also provided 
for in the Krzemieniec statute. , 

Czacki believed in relating education to a pupil’s needs. 
Thus, candidates for country parochial school teachers, were 
required to attend the courses of the lower school in Polish, 
Russian. Latin, agriculture, horticulture, music, moral science, 
geography and arithmetic as well as courses of the upper 
school in mathematics, natural history, chemistry and law. 
They supplemented their training with construction and prac- 
tical engineering in the mechanical school and veterinary 
science that might prove useful to the teacher in some future 
emergency in a forsaken village. 

As a character training measure, the school heartily en- 
couraged all student organizations. Literary youth clubs 
and the broader Student Associations held public and 
private meetings that provided a forum for the exchange 

(Please turn to page 13) 


STANISLAW WYSPIANSKI-pLAND’S VERSATILE GENIUS 


"Self-portrait" by Stanislaw Wyspianski. 


| HEN Stanislaw Wyspianski died in 1907 at the age 
| of 38, Polish literature and Polish art suffered the 
' loss of a creative genius whose versatility equalled 
that of the great spirits of the Renaissance. As is true of 
Juliusz Slowacki, the great 
Romantic poet, and Fred- 
eric Chopin, the great f 
Romantic composer, we 
shall never know to what 
peaks Wyspianski might 
have risen had he lived 
to a ripe old age. As with 
Slowacki and Chopin, the 
legacy he left behind has 
earned him a proud niche 
in Poland’s Hall of Fame. 

To gain some idea of 
Wyspianski’s versatility it 
suffices to remember that 
although his health was 
seriously impaired, this 
young man was a poet, 
thinker, dramatist, play 
director, costume designer, 
scenic artist, painter, 
sculptor, interior decorator, 
architect, typographer, au- 
thor of a primer for peas- 
ants, and member of the 
Cracow City Council. He 
wrote librettos, composed 
fragments of music, and 
shortly before his untime- 
ly death was Professor of 
Applied Art in the Cracow 
Academy of Fine Arts, 
Gifted as he was in every 
field, Wyspianski might 
easily have become a dilet- 
tante and dabbler. But his 
sincerity and artistic in- 
tegrity were such that he 
gave of his best to each 


"Sad Eyes" by Stanislaw Wyspianski. 
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piece of work, striving to achieve perfection in 
whatever he did. A Romantic in character and 
a classic in taste, Wyspianski was a master at 
passing from one medium of expression to an- 
other. His plays were as plastic as his paintings 
were poetic. So sensitive was his artist’s soul 
that he was capable of reacting to the beauty of 
Greek tragedy, the majesty of Gothic cathedrals, 
the warmth of Renaissance masters, the classicism 
of 17th century French literature, the symbolism 
of Maeterlinck and the psychological drama of 
Ibsen. 

The son of a talented stone cutter, Wyspianski 
was born in Cracow and save for a four year so- 
journ in Paris, seldom left his native city. Brought 
up, in this ancient seat of Polish Kings, every 
stone of which fairly drips with the lore of cen- 
turies, the boy’s imagination was fired by the 
monuments and relics of by-gone days, Their 
graceful purity of line and romantic spirit ap- 
pealed to him and even when a student in the 
Gimnazjum he liked to draw illustrations for the 
books he read. After he had graduated, he 
buried himself in the hills south of Cracow and 
for weeks on end drew whatever he found of 
interest in churches, chapels, cottages, towns and 
villages. Later, while a student of the Cracow 
Academy of Fine Arts, he executed a number of 
drawings of ancient architecture and industrial 
art, to which he added 
during his trip abroad. 
These early labors pro- 
vided him with concrete 
material for his grandiose 
architectural project of re- 
constructing the Wawel 
Castle in Cracow, as well 
as for his numerous ideas 
in applied art. 

When the greatest of all 
Polish painters, Matejko, 
was commissioned to ap- 
ply fresh polychromy to 
the Church of Saint Mary 
in Cracow, he selected 
young Wyspianski as as- 
sistant. The association 
between these two men 
had its effect upon the 
pupil. Matejko believed 
that art had a mission to 
perform and that the artist 
was merely the priest, as 
it were, who conveyed the 
message inherent in every 
work of art. Wyspianski, 
too, believed that art for 
its own sake was not 
enough, that to be really 
worth while it must have 
a purpose. To be con- 
firmed in this opinion by 
the best Polish painter of 
his day, doubtless meant 
much to the earnest youth 
who, a few years earlier 
(1888), when still an art 
student, had written: “Art 
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should give us that which our environment can- 
not give. Then it will have its ennobling, missionary 
aim—it will be for us the harbinger of a better 
fate, a world for which we long—where we might 
be glad to stay—yet are so seldom permitted to 
enter—the world of poetry. Art should rest on 
poetry—it should breathe poetry—it should be 
her fondest sister, closest to her heart.” 

In 1891, 22-year-old Wyspianski went to Paris. 
Here he reveled in the new impressionism of 
Claude Monet, in the classic form of Puvis de 
Chavannes, in the exoticism of Gauguin, whose 
conscious search for artistic beauty in popular 
ugliness, use of pure colors, strong delineation 
of figures and interest in folk art struck a respon- 
sive chord in the Pole. Here he was introduced 
to Eugene Grasset’s voluminous folio of stylized 
plants which opened up before him a new horizon 
of nature studies, in the spirit of the secessionist 
movement, one of whose cardinal points was 
decoration based on stylized form. 

Wyspianski was exposed to many influences 
and rarely remained indifferent to them. But, 
after all, the most important themes of his pro- 
duction were his own, the definite expression 
of his strong individuality. Color plays a sub- 
ordinate role in Wyspianski’s work, its main 
object being complementary. His dominant char- 
acteristic is the use of line as an independent 
factor in the manner of old Gothic and Byzantine 
painting—nimble in the subtleties of childish faces, 
mathematically exact in botanical analyses, ma- 
jestic in stained glass visions. Bold, virile and 
expressive, it characterizes Wyspianski’s work in 
his years of greatest development and forms an 
important part of the popular Primitivism rein- 
troduced into Polish painting by him. 

Soon after his return from Paris, Wyspianski’s 
bilateral career as artist and writer began to 
take shape. In 1896 he started work on the 
stained glass windows and polychromy of the 
medieval Franciscan Church in Cracow, and for 
six years his inspired hands created one scene 
after another from the life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Such stained-glass windows as St. Salomea, God 
the Father, the Four Elements, and Charitas bear 
eloquent witness to his ability to enshrine the 
pristine faith of the Middle Ages within a By- 
zantine type of pictorial interpretation. Wyspian- 
ski later applied this same method to his cycle 
of drawings for windows in the Wawel Castle in 
Cracow, among which his images of Kazimierz 
the Great, Saint Stanislaw, Henryk the Pious 
were magnified visions of the Poland of the 
peasant Piast dynasty come to judge the living. 

As we have said, the Franciscan stained-glass 
windows are characterized by their emphasis on 
line. The polychromy of the interior, however, 
bows to color. Violet and green liues are blended 
to form a subdued harmonious whole in their 
effect upon the spectator. Especially happy were 
the pale sapphire-blue vaulted ceiling studded 
with golden stars shaped like stylized snowflakes, 
the red arches in the presbyterium, and the light 
green cornices below the yellow arches forming 
a Gothic rosette in the transversal nave. 

The end of the 19th century saw the rise of 
a new trend in Poland. A group of talented young 
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Title page of patriotic drama, "The Wedding,” by Stanislaw Wyspianski, 
designed by the author. 


artists and writers in Cracow declared war on the prevailing 
materialistic philosophy of life. Breaking with the accepted 
realist, naturalist or positivist currents in art and literature, 
this group, called “Young Poland,” sought to analyze the 
human soul, in its moments of noble ideals and when giving 
way to baser instincts. “Young Poland” dealt with emotions 
and concerned itself little with reason. These young Bo- 
hemians found an outlet for their ebulient temperament in 
an art and literary weekly, Zycie (Life), founded in 1897 
in Cracow. Wyspianski was asked to become the weekly’s 
art editor and accepted. He remained at this post for three 
years, providing decorative motifs for the publication and 
determining the composition of its pages. Breaking these 
up into original and striking arrangements, intertwined with 
discreet floral patterns, every issue of Zycie made a fresh 
impression upon the reader. 

Wyspianski also wrote articles and poetry for Zycie. 
It was in 1897 that his first play The Legend appeared, 
followed within ten short years by sixteen other dramas. 

As a poet and dramatist, Wyspianski ranks at the very 
top of the Polish Parnassus. Within a brief span of years, 
single-handed, this virtually unknown young man infused 
modern Polish literature with a national, patriotic Polish 
quality that in no way detracted from its intrinsic artistic 
worth. Just as he held that the artist has a mission 
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to fulfill, so he believed that the poet’s responsibility 
was to speak for Poland and show her wherein lay her 
liberation from oppression. To do this, he first showed 
the heroic past of the Polish nation. In such dramas 
as Kaginuerz the Great or Boleslaw the Brave, Wys- 
pianski recreated a legendary Poland ruled by peasant 
Kings. To these pictures he opposed that of contem- 
porary moral decadence, and strove to raise the Poles 
from the passing apathy and despondence that fol- 
lowed the cruelly suppressed insurrection of 1863. In 
plays like Legion, The Wedding, Varsovienne, Acropo- 
lis, the same refrain recurs time and again—an ap- 
peal to the nation to substitute action for fine programs 
and high sounding words. He preached that the sal- 
vation of Poland lay above all in Polish peasants, 
those psychologically healthy and strong human be- 
ings, who given the proper leadership, would prove 
themselves selfless servants of the Polish cause. 

In 1901 Wyspianski’s masterpiece, The Wedding, 
was produced on the Cracow stage. This striking work 
discusses the various problems of Polish society against 
a true incident: the colorful background of the village 
wedding of a well-known Cracow writer to a beauti- 
ful illiterate Polish peasant girl. The conversations 
between the invited guests, some well-to-do and edu- 
cated city people, others Polish peasants with little 
schooling but much patriotism and common sense, are 


Architect's plan for reconstruction of Wawel Castle in Cracow— 
by Stanislaw Wyspianski 


superbly rendered in a kind of poetry that is musical and rical accessories and to arrange interesting exhibits. It was 
lilting but also has a staccato, strong rhythm. The strange at his suggestion that the Cracow City Council set up the 
prophetic visions occurring towards the end of the drama, first Art Commission in Poland to which all plans for ‘urban 
the masterly characterization, the unusual dramatic quality improvement had to be submitted, so that the artistic merit 


of the various scenes, the snatches of 
haunting music, the frankness of the au- 
thor's criticism of smug and self-satisfied 
society and his message of the greatness 
of the Polish nation—all these united to 
form a work of such magnitude and power 
that the first-night audience of the 
Cracow Theatre sat spellbound after the 
final curtain. The absence of applause 
caused the actors and the author to be- 
lieve they had presented a failure. Sev- 
eral minutes later the roof shook with a 
thunderous applause the like of which had 
never been heard in that auditorium. 
Disrobing actors hastened to don their 
costumes again to take numerous curtain 
calls and The Wedding acquired a place 
in the Polish repertoire it has never shown 
any sign of losing. 

Wyspianski the artist could not part 
company with Wyspianski the playwright. 
Having written a drama, he illustrated 
it himself, selected his own type, paper 
and size and haunted the printshops to 
supervise the composition. To insure a 
free hand in these matters, he published 
his works at his own expense. Wyspian- 
ski’s interest in the theatre further 
prompted him to direct his own plays and 
to design sets and costumes for them. 

This hard working genius also found 
time to supervise the restoration of the 
polychromy in the Dominican and Holy 
Cross Churches, to make crayon and 
water color sketches of Polish types and 
landscapes, to design innumerable articles 
of furniture, embroidered cloths, kilims, 


cups, ritual vessels and vestments, theat Cupboard designed by Stanislaw Wyspianski. 
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of a given plan might be determined, 
before it was carried out. 

A cruel fate snapped the frail thread 
of Wyspianski’s life in the prime of his 
creative production, But though he flashed 
across the Polish sky like a meteor, the 
luminous glow he left behind has turned 
into a permanent brightness that neither 
the passage of time nor the ravages of 
occupation can extinguish, He was an 
inspiration to his generation. He is all 
the more so to the underground fighters 
of bloody but unbowed Poland. 


INVOCATION 
By STANISLAW WYSPIANSKI 


Lord, through Thy Great Resurrection, 
Thou hast waken’d from dejection 
Every torpid, slumbering creature, 
Granting life throughout all Nature. 


Praise be Thine in songs of glory, 
Praise be Thine in tempest’s thunder; 
Let them chant Thy Spirit’s story, 


Ris’n to life from graves hereunder. 


Stand by us on that Great Morning, 
God new-risen, Judah’s Lion! 
Let earth sing, Thy Throne adorning, 
Praises of Thy heavenly Zion! 


Trumpets play and bells are ringing, 
Wind and thunder fill the height — 
All to-day Thy praise are singing, 
Resurrected God of Might! 


—Translated by Watson Kirkconnell 


Cardinal Hinsley to the Polish Destroyer “Garland” 


HEN on the Third 
of May, Poland’s 
National Day, the 

Polish ensign was hoist- 
ed on the new destroyer 
O.R.P. Garland, it seem- 
ed like a sign that the 
Polish Navy is uncon- 
querable and that it will 
fight on until victory is 
won. From that day on 
the Garland has been car- 
rying out her duties 
faithfully, serving Poland 
on the seas. 

But where was the 
name Garland, which 
rings so strangely in 
Polish ears, taken from 
and what does it mean? 

As long ago as 1242, 
there was a British ship which bore the name Garland. Since 
that time various other British ships have brought glory 
to that name on distant seas and oceans, so that when on 
May 3rd, 1940, the Polish Navy took over H.M.S. Garland 
the old name with its fine fighting traditions was retained 
out of courtesy. 

Since that day the Garland—the only Polish ship to bear 
a British name—has been adding new laurels to those it 
already wears. She has fought many actions escorting con- 
voys, sunk U-boats, fought against planes and—as we know 
—defended a large convoy bound for Russia. 

The enemy raids on that convoy lasted for four days, 
the aircraft coming over in waves of thirty or more. For 
a whole week enemy submarines made every effort to stop 
the supplies for Russia going through. At one time seven 
planes attacked the Garland at once, dropping bombs and 
raking her with machine-gun fire. But the Garland did 
not leave the convoy; she stuck to her post and in spite of 
severe damage, in spite of the fact that half the crew were 


wounded or dead, she fought on. Even when damaged she 
managed to hunt yet another enemy submarine. 

That was the occasion on which the commander of the 
escort gave the famous signal from a British cruiser : “Honor 
to the valiant ship Garland.” 


* * * 


In the famous university town of Oxford there is a school 
called Rye St. Anthony. It is attended by little English 
girls. That school has adopted the Polish destroyer Garland 
and takes great care of her crew. But that is not all. Just 
before Christmas the following letter arrived on board: 

“Dear Polish Sailors,—Cardinal Hinsley visited our school 
today and Miss Rendall asked him to give you his special 
blessing. Love from Anna Ludwika.” (Aged 10.) 

On the back of that letter, which is touching in its childish 
simplicity, the following 
words were written in a 
fine manly hand: 

“To my friends, the 
| men of the Polish Navy. 
' May God bless you all 
and keep you safe until 
Poland is free and inde- 
pendent again. Cardinal 
Hinsley.” 

Polish seamen are not 
only fighting for their 
Homeland, they also 
form a link of friend- 
ship wherever faith, pa- 
triotism and culture unite 
people of good will in one 
great family of free na- 
tions. And it is these 
nations who will win the 
war started by the Teu- 
tonic aggressor. 
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SERFDOM 
(Continued from page 6) 
can down them. There was naught but a hole dug in the 
ground till water appeared. 

In the days following serfdom the care of the soil was 
poor, both by the peasants and on the estates. Everywhere the 
fields were overgrown. Little did anyone bestir himself to 
get rid of thorns, or drain the fields, or level them, or clean 
them of weeds and witch grass. 

In the old days we had no such implements as we have 
today. The plough was a wooden board. For forest lands 
we did not use the plough, but a prong or crotch of wood. 
For threshing we used only flails, and the grain was cleaned 
by the help of the wind. 

In the whole village there wasn’t a wagon with a shill- 
ing’s worth of iron on it. After serfdom was abolished 
wagons with iron tires began to appear. 

Of cereals we sowed mostly rye, barley and millet. Of 
potatoes we planted less, hardly half as much as today. On 
the other hand we had lots of turnips. We used to plant 
more cabbage than we do now. Every homestead would 
make sauerkraut for the winter. Folk said it would rid them 
of distemper. Soy-beans and peas were sown more than 
today. 
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As for orchards, we had indeed groves around our houses, 
but the trees were wild ones, either such as grew them- 
selves, like wild plums, pears or apples, or else the farmer 
had found them in the field and transplanted them, paying 
no attention to the kind of fruit they would produce. No 
preserves were made from the fruit. 

Under the feudal regime the pastures were held by the 
manor house. After serfdom ended, only the property hold- 
ers, farmers, tenants, and hired families, could use the 
pasture. 

The care and feeding of stock was formerly very bad. 
The farmer or his man looked after the horses, and of 
these the best care was taken. But the cows, the pigs and 
the fowls were left entirely to the housewife’s care; and if 
she had a hired girl, then the latter took her place. What- 
ever the best of the fodder—hay, clover, oats, was for the 
horses. The cows got only straw—from rye, wheat barley 
or oats. 

Peasant Self-Government in a Free Poland 


On November 28, 1919, the first election in the new Poland 
was held. It was equal for all, secret, direct and with every 
citizen of the age of twenty-one voting. 

(Please turn to page 13) 


ACTION 


URING many trips on the seven seas, 
10) I have come to believe that the most 

difficult service is on the North At- 
lantic. To maintain this vital bridge across 
the ocean the lives of thousands of merchant 
seamen have been sacrificed. 

Soldiers prepare months—even years—for 
participation in an offensive that lasts only 
a few months. Even pilots, upon their return 
from a raid, enjoy a few days of rest or nor- 
mal life. 

But not so at sea. From the first day of 
war, seamen are in the front line of battle, 
Polish seamen have been in this fight longer 
than most of the Allies. They are actively 
engaged since the invasion of Poland, in 
September, 1939. 

More than 3,000 miles separate America 
from Europe. Under war conditions this 
means that a voyage lasts three weeks or 
even more. A seaman, on going to sleep, 
Is never certain he will not wake up in 
“Neptune’s Kingdom.” The last sounds he 
hears are the explosions of torpedoes or 
bombs. Then there are the air attacks, sometimes several 
in an hour. We, Poles, had to service the guns ourselves, 
for Polish ships—in the first years of war—did not have 
regular Navy gunners. 

After our watch is over, time off is spent in repairing 
damaged boilers and other equipment. And when we reach 
port there is little rest, and no time off on Sundays and 
holidays. Cargo must be loaded day and night; machines 
overhauled and cleaned—so that before the week is out 
we may be ready to put to sea again. 

Other elements—graver than bombs and torpedoes— 
make our life difficult. The winter storms on the Atlantic, 
when all theories of stability and equilibrium appear crazy; 
when everything tastes of salt: salt in your coffee, in your 
soup, in your bed and in your cabin, flooded by icy waters; 
when especially during the blackout to reach the bridge or 
go down the slippery swaying ladder to the engine room, 
calls for acrobatics. 

The freezing polar winds of Iceland and Greenland make 
the ship look like a moving iceberg. You damn the war, 
the commodore, the weather, the engines. The watches 
change—in unending monotony—weeks, months pass by. 
Such is the sailors lot. 

And what does the average landsman know of this? 
Only what he learns from Admiralty press releases—that 
during this month, due to increased submarine attacks on 
Atlantic convoys, our losses in- 
creased to thousands of tons. Or 
he may read, in the column “Believe 
it, or not” that a survivor was 
“Alone on a raft for 133 days.” He 
cannot realize what unknown hero- 
ism and tragedy lie behind that 
short release. 

All do not perish. But sudden 
death is not the worst fate. More 
cruel is the slow agony of savage 
cold, hunger, thirst in a lifeboat ex- 
posed to the mercy of wind and 
wave, 

Once, two of an entire crew sur- 
vived. The waves gave up swollen 


Protecting the ship and its cargo. 
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Iceberg ahead! 


and deformed parts of something, that only a short time 
ago had been seamen. There was no trace of the ship. Many 
months later a life preserver was washed ashore on which 
could just be made out the name of its home port, “Gdynia.” 

At times a ship with all its crew is lost. At times there 
are no witnesses to the tragedy, no one receives their SOS, 
no one knows the cause of their disappearance—whether 
submarine or storm. After many months the Admiralty an- 
nounces officially that the Polish Merchant Ship 
has not reached its destination and must therefore be con- 
sidered lost. What unspoken grief and lost hope that an- 
nouncement entails is understood only by those awaiting 
the return of her sailors. 

I recall one tragedy of the sea, that took its human toll. 
It was a misty, wintry morning and we were passing the 
shores of Nova Scotia, loaded “above the bridge” with war 
material for England. A southwest wind was blowing and 
with each moment the waves higher and higher. Tons of 
water broke over the ship. The storm was upon us. It 
was then we sighted a burning ship off our port side. Al- 
most simultaneously we heard successive explosions of 
depth charges. We approached cautiously. Very distinctly 
we saw a column of smoke rising from the engine room 
and the crew trying to lower the lifeboats. We stood by 
to help, as close as we dared, to the flaming ship. Fresh 
explosions shook the burning ship. Flaming oil fell into 
the sea and merged with the waves. 
The crew tried to get away from the 
burning ship. Many jumped into 
the flaming sea and swam to the life- 
boats. We drew nearer, lowered 
our ladders and threw ropes over 
the side. One of the lifeboats came 
alongside. It was overloaded. Mis- 
fortune was again with them for as 
the lifeboat came alongside, the 
survivors all rushed to one side, and 
tipped it over. We didn’t quite know 
how and whom to save first. We 
threw all of our life preservers and 
lifebuoys over the side, but the grow- 
ing waves and cold blasts swept 


JERZYIGAWLIKOWSKI 


many of the men away engulfing them forever. 
We tried to lower our own lifeboats and help 
the drowning men, but both of our lifeboats 
were smashed against the sides of our ship. 
There was only one thing left. It was to get 
as close as possible. When we reached the 
overturned lifeboats for the second time, the 
survivors had no strength to catch the lines 
tossed to them. A few of us, secured by ropes, 
were lowered to the lifeboat and we succeeded 
in lifting the lifeless forms on to our deck. 
Only 23 of the entire crew were rescued. 
The remainder, despite our efforts were 
drowned or died of exhaustion or injury. 

We took the rescued crew and the corpses 
to Halifax. Later, we learned they were the 
crew of a Canadian war corvette. Our 
boatswain, who was severely injured during 
the rescue, was especially commended for 
his bravery. The Canadian Government and 
the Chief of the Canadian Coast Guard, in 
appreciation of the action of our crew asked 
the High Canadian Commissioner in London to 
express officially to the Polish Government the 
sincere thanks of the Royal Canadian Navy. 
This message, addressed to Captain, Officers ; ; 
and crew of the Polish ship, mentioned the heroic action 
of the boatswain. 

Official acknowledgment by a foreign government to an 
individual of another country is a rare occurrence. The 
boatswain is undoubtedly the first Pole so honored and 
distinguished by the Canadian Government. 

At all the cross roads of the seven seas can be found 
Polish merchant vessels. A 

In quieter moments many of our thoughts turn to Gdynia, 


IN THEINORTH ATLANTIC 


by 


Two seamen and their friends. 


Danzig. We know full well that many a trip awaits us, 
many of us will die a seaman’s death, before we set course 
for the Baltic and Gdynia. But we are confident that our 
contribution to the Allies’ and Polish cause will not be 
esteemed according to the old English rhyme: 


“IN TIME OF WAR, BUT NOT BEFORE, 

GOD AND THE SAILOR WE ADORE; 

WHERE DANGERS ARE PAST, ILLS REQUITED, 
GOD IS FORGOTTEN, THE SAILOR SLIGHTED.” 


SERFDOM TO 
(Continued from page 11) 

Our local administration remained in the main the same 
as previously. A Land Titles Office and a General Fire 
Insurance Agency were opened. Other new establishments, 
the work of the County Commission, were the County Sav- 
ings Bank, a State Employment Bureau, a State Nursery for 
fruit trees. We founded too, an Agricultural School, with a 
view to give our young farmers guidance in good farming. 
A good deal of money was laid out for health purposes, 
four district officers being maintained and twenty-five 
qualified midwives. Subsidies were also found for volunteer 
fire brigades. The building of new roads went forward 
speedily, so that in a few years every village will have a 
gravelled road leading to the county or state highways. 

Agriculture led the way in rehabilitation. At the end of 
the war much land lay fallow, there was a shortage of bread, 
and during three years flour was brought from America 
to feed people and grain for seed. From this time untilled 
fields virtually disappeared, everything was under cultiva- 
tion and Poland had enough to feed her people. This re- 
covery was largely due to the industry and genius of the 
farmers and the manor house. 

Our social life has recovered in the new Poland what 
it lost during the war, and has grown steadily. Circles of 
Youth have grown in the country; youth is serving as 
auxiliary to the Farmers Associations, both in local areas 
and for the whole nation. Their aim is self-improvement 
and better preparation for citizenship. They make a specialty 
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of dramatics, festivals and the like. Similar to these are 
the Youth Societies, mostly under the oversight of the 
clergy. Of late we see the Riflemen’s unions spreading. 

In the new Republic the significance of the common people 
rose steadily, especially of the country folk; while the in- 
fluence of the former aristocracy declined. The new Republic 
recognized officially the equality of all before the law, deny- 
ing any privileges of birth or rank, and recognizing no 
coats of arms, or titles of any kind, save those won by men 
of learning, or such as pertained to office or profession. 


Krzemieniec Lyceum — “Athens of Volhynia” 


(Continued from page 7) 
of opinions and discussions by future writers, poets, mathe- 
maticians and economists. 

The Krzemieniec Lyceum was termed the Athens of 
Volhynia. And well it deserved the title. Rarely has there 
been in the history of knowledge so inspiring an example 
of cultural interplay between school and community. 

As early as 1806 this harmonious relationship became 
evident, for already in that year at the exercises marking 
the close of the first academic year, doting parents “in- 
spected with enthusiasm the rare and very costly collection 
of 172 original drawings by the great masters that J. P. 
Drzewiecki had acquired during his service in Dombrow- 
ski’s Legions in Italy”; in that same year they looked at 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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machine tools made in the workshop of the practical mechan- 
ics school and a committee of citizens was selected to prove 
their worth. The visitors further admired a collection of 
Volhynian flora, gathered near Krzemieniec by the students 
of the botany classes. Finally, on the last day of the exer- 
cises, a balloon of considerable size, made by students of 
the mechanical school, was released into the air to cause 
the good people of Volhynia to speculate about its fate for 
many days. 

In years to come the addresses delivered at these cere- 
monies by outstanding Krzemieniec professors commanded 
the respect generally accorded to spokesmen for scientific 
societies. All Krzemieniec would turn out on such an oc- 
casion. Indeed, the community was so proud of its center 
of learning that it did everything in its power to facilitate 
the research of Krzemieniec professors. For instance, when 
Michal Jurkowski was ready to print his Polish-Greek 
dictionary, the whole province of Volhynia racked its brains 
to get Greek characters for the Krzemieniec printshop. 

From the outset, Czacki’s policy was to have no mediocre 
teachers on the staff. He chose his professors with care 
and got them, often in the face of what seemed insurmount- 
able obstacles. From Cracow, from Wilno, from foreign 
countries, and later from the Krzemieniec Lyceum itself, 
they came to form the professorial body. Those selected had 
to be sincere, imbued with a truly missionary zeal for their 
calling and aware of the responsibility of their position. 
Before they could deliver a single lecture they had to per- 
fect themselves in all branches of their field, sometimes 
even going abroad at the expense of the Lyceum for further 
study. As there was a lack of good textbooks on subjects 
like mathematics, history, etc., pioneering professors often 
worked their lectures up into manuals that were used even 
by Wilno University. Krzemieniec humanists maintained 
steady contact with a host of scholars and patrons of learning 
in Eastern Poland. 

The Lyceum could well be proud of its science depart- 
ment. Stimulating its students to independent research, it 
sponsored long field trips to all parts of Volhynia, Podolia 
and the Ukraine—up to the shores of the Black Sea and the 
delta of the Dniester. On Sundays, the latest discoveries 
in physics were publicly demonstrated before the amazed eyes 
of the residents of Krzemieniec. 

The research of the Krzemieniec professors enabled them 
to belong to the learned societies of their day. Relations 
between Krzemieniec and Warsaw were especially friendly 
and many Krzemieniec professors were members of the 
“Warsaw Society of Friends of Science” that had sent an 
official delegation to the opening of the school. Naturalists 
exchanged plants with their colleagues in other countries. 

In such an atmosphere it was no wonder that the young 
graduates of the Krzemieniec Lyceum were fine specimens 
of manhood. Reared in the cult of exact sciences, in daily 
close contact with good books, with mastery of foreign lan- 
guages since childhood, trained to think for themselves, 
their bodies strengthened by gymnastics, fencing, horse- 
back riding, dancing and swimming, they left Krzemieniec 
to take their place in the world. 

Between 1805 and 1830 some one thousand young men 
graduated from Krzemieniec. The ranks of the alumni 
would have been swelled to many times that number had 
the Russian government not dealt the Lyceum a death blow. 
Since the very beginning the Czar had looked askance at 
what boded to be a project in liberalism. Barely three years 
after the Lyceum’s founding, the Russians claimed the 
location was not suitable and announced their intention of 
moving the school into Russia. The vigorous protests of the 
Poles forestalled such a catastrophe. Then in 1807 Czacki 
was arrested only to be released after months of imprison- 
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ment. He died several years later, in 1813. On his death- 
bed he spoke of his beloved Krzemieniec to Czartoryski: 
“I am entrusting the care of this school to generations; 
I shall die, but the school will live forever.” Czacki’s heart 
was buried in the church of the Krzemieniec school with the 
words: “Where is thy treasure there likewise is thy heart.” 

Steadily Russian persecution of Polish students in Wilno 
and Krzemieniec grew. The notorious Novosiltsov the 
Hangman grew to be a household word of infamy. In the 
end Novosiltsov had his way. For in 1831, following the 
abortive Polish insurrection of 1830 the Krzemieniec Lyceum 
was abolished and its professors and effects were moved to 
the University of Kiev, deep in the Ukraine. 

In his efforts to create favorable conditions of work in 
which his professors, torn from their University cities, could 
work, Czacki had procured all sorts of tools for his staff. 
Through his untiring labor, he created the Krzemieniec 
Library by buying the book collection of King Stanislaw- 
August as well as several lesser private collections. With 
later purchases and donations the Krzemieniec Library 
numbered more than 34,000 volumes in 1831, the year it 
was removed to Kiev. Rich in encyclopediae, theological 
tracts, classics, works on archeology, numismatics, history, 
geography, jurisprudence and scientific texts that had been 
purchased by Krzemieniec students abroad by dint of great 
effort, it was one of the best libraries in existence and its 
precise card catalogue was a marvel to behold. 

The fine coin collection including 8,000 “Greek and Ro- 
man coins from various ages, metals and of all sizes” 
purchased at the behest of King Stanislaw-August in Italy 
likewise went to Kiev while the enormous collection of medals 
found its way to the private collection of the Czar. 

The well catalogued collection of 19,362 mineral pieces 
was also taken to Kiev along with the superbly equipped 
physics laboratory, the astronomical observatory, the me- 
teorological station and quantities of stuffed animals. 

But the crowning touch was the uprooting of the botanic 
garden’s 25,000 carefully grown and tended trees, bushes. 
hot house, domestic and hardy plants and their transfer 
along with 6,000 dried herbs, prepared and marked with 
scrupulous care, to Kiev to serve Russian science. Dr. W. 
Besser, botanist and entomologist and friend of the great 
de Candolle at Geneva, who had given many years of his 
life to the botanic collection, accompanied it to Kiev. He 
returned a broken man to die in his beloved Krzemieniec. 

The buildings of the Krzemieniec Lyceum were turned 
into a cloister for Greek-Catholic monks. Not till 1920 
was the proud Lyceum called back to life by edict of the 
Polish Diet and turned into a self-supporting state founda- 
tion. It was endowed with the income from extensive lumber 
transactions, which enabled it to set up a Gimnazjum, a 
teacher training school, numerous trade schools, and a 
Museum devoted to the memory of the great 19th century 
Polish poet, Juljusz Slowacki, who received his education 
at Krzemieniec. 

Another chapter in the Lyceum’s history was closed when 
the Russians took it over on September 17, 1939 following 
their invasion of Poland. The end of June 1941 brought 
it under the German occupation. But one of free Poland’s 
first acts will be the restoration of the Krzemieniec Lyceum 
so that this time it might permanently continue to serve 
as a revered center of learning not only for Eastern Poland 
but for other sections as well. 


THE POLISH REVIEW will not be published 
on August 9th and 16th. 


The cover shows two smiling young pilots of a famous 
Polish Fighter Squadron, standing by one of their 
super Spitfires at the end of a successful patrol. 


HEN the members of the 

new Polish Government took 
their oaths of office, President 
Raczkiewicz addressed them as 
follows: 

“Ever since I assumed the Presi- 
dency after the September de- 
feat in 1939 I have striven to 
create broad ideological and po- 
litical bases for the Polish Gov- 
ernment. Wide coalition was the 
goal towards which we strove in 
order to gain a stronger position 
for the Government as representa- 
tive of fighting Poland. The ap- 
plication of this principle is fully 
in accord with Poland’s inde- 
pendent existence and simultane- 
ously permitted the Government 
to attain a proper position in for- 
eign public opinion, I intend to 
continue to observe that basic con- 
dition. I do not doubt that the 
broadest coalition of political 
views will also be your goal for 
it ensures harmonized and coor- 
dinated cooperation of the whole 
emigration community and what 
is more important will prevent any 
internal quarrels and misunder- 
standings in Poland when the mo- 
ment of our cause’s triumph comes 
and Poland is released from the 
invader’s yoke. 

You are taking up your respon- 
sible duties at an exceptionally 
serious moment, when the Polish 
Nation has suffered the tragic loss 
of General Sikorski. We have 
paid homage to his services and 
recognized unanimously that he 
can only be replaced by a two- 
fold effort: collective work by a 
collection of the best and most 
experienced men in the military 
and state effort. 

“We are burdened with a great 
responsibility towards Poland with 
which we are organically united 
and from which we have our man- 
date. That responsibility lays on 
us the historic duty of arising 
above personal animosities and po- 
litical arguments. Despite severe 
losses Poland is fighting stubborn- 
ly and our first care ought to 
be to create harmony and not to 
introduce any controversies into 
Poland’s noble atmosphere and not 
to weaken her high moral and 
political standard. We ought to 
strive for an atmosphere of har- 
monious cooperation which ought 
to be shared by all regardless of 
hierarchy and attitude. 

“The thought of Poland, of her 
undiminishing sovereignty, her po- 
sition and her importance in the 
world—this thought of Poland 
ought to direct our work com- 
pletely. Those who accept that 
Principle without reservation, sepa- 
rating themselves from all ac- 
tivities that do not serve it, may 
count not only on my full sup- 
port but on a profound echo in 
the whole Polish nation. Poland’s 
position in the world depends above 
all on our own work and attitude. 
In support of Poland, of our army, 
and of our internal forces, we 
should strive for a closer coopera- 
tion with our allies headed by 
Great Britain and the U. S. A. 
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“Living in this democratic coun- 
try we may gain more than one 
valuable lesson for the future of 
democratic Poland. Among the 
chief virtues of this democracy, 
I would mention first and fore- 
most her attitude towards the vir- 
tue of sound compromise and the 
virtue of honest loyalty. You 
must not only oppose such meth- 


ods most energetically but they 
must be ruthlessly exterminated. 
“T trust that in carrying out your 
difficult and responsible duties you 
will be able to say of yourselves 
that you are fulfilling them. ac- 
cording to your own conscience in 
the best way you know, that you 
are devoting to them the greatest 
effort, that you are being guided 


WHO'S WHO IN NEW POLISH CABINET 


Four new members were appointed to the new Polish Government 
by Prime Minister Mikolajczyk: Tadeusz Romer, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Wladyslaw Banaczyk, Minister of Home Affairs; Ludwik 
Grossfeld, Minister of Finance, and Mgr. the Rev. Zygmunt Kaczynski, 


Minister of Education. 


TADEUSZ ROMER, the new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
born on December 6th, 1894, 
started his career at the Versailles 
conference as one of the secre- 
taries of the Polish delegation to 
the Peace Conference. On July 
19th he became secretary of the 
Polish legation in Paris. His dip- 
lomatic career was very varied. 
For some time he was in the 
Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in Warsaw in charge of the west- 
ern section, later he became head 
of the political department of that 
Ministry. Later he was appointed 
Counsellor of the Polish Embassy 
in Rome and in 1929 the Polish 
Minister in Lisbon. In 1937 he 
was appointed Ambassador to 
Tokyo. When Japan entered the 
war, Romer was exchanged to- 
gether with the British allied dip- 
lomats for the Japanese diplomats 
in the allied countries. He was 
then appointed Ambassador to 
Moscow. He left Russia recently 
when the Soviet Government sus- 
pended relations with the Polish 
Government. During Gen. Sikor- 
ski’s visit in the Middle East 
Romer was appointed the Polish 
Government delegate to the Middle 
East. 


WLADYSLAW BANACZYK, 
the new Polish Minister for Home 
Affairs, was born in 1902 as a 
son of a peasant in the Sandomierz 
district. He studied law at the 
Poznan University. He was one 
of the founders of the Peasant 
Youth movement and for many 
years its president, was also 
founder of the Slavonic farm 
youth movement and a member of 
the executive council of the Peas- 
ant Party in whose work he al- 
ways took active part. For his 
political activities he was impris- 
oned for two years without sen- 
tence as a political opponent to the 
Pilsudski regime. During the war 
of 1939, he organized the citizens 
guard in Poznan after the Polish 
authorities had left. When the 
Germans took the town he was 
arrested and maltreated by the 
Gestapo but escaped in 1940 to 
France. After France’s collapse he 
came to Great Britain and was 
appointed member of the Polish 


National Council which elected him 
Vice-President. Beginning 1943 he 
visited the Polish refugees com- 
munities and military centres in 
the Middle East and in Africa. 


LUDWIK GROSSFELD, the 
new Finance Minister, born in 
1889 in Przemysl, studied at the 
Lwow and Cracow Universities 
taking the degree of a Doctor 
at Law at the latter university. 
He was admitted to the bar in 
Przemysl. Active member of the 
Polish Socialist Party since 1907. 
Became divisional President of the 
party for Przemysl in 1928; simul- 
taneously member of the party 
Executive Committee, also became 
a member of the Przemysl Town 
Council. Wrote books on tenants 
protective legislation. Held a 
prominent position among lawyers 
especially as penal code expert. 
Left the Soviet occupied Poland in 
December 1939, escaping illegally 
across the Rumanian frontier, 
thence to France and Great Britain 
in 1940. Until now has been deputy 
minister of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare, now is also General Sec- 
retary of the Polish Socialist Party 
executive board. 


REV. ZYGMUNT KACZYN- 
SKI, the new Minister of Re- 
ligion and Education, who was 
born in 1894, is a Catholic priest 
and Director of the Polish Catho- 
lic Press Agency. Graduated from 
the Academy of Religion at St. 
Petersburg and took his legal 
degree at the Warsaw University. 
Was field Chaplain of the Polish 
Army from 1917 to 1919. Member 
of the Sejm 1919 to 1928. Was 
General Secretary of the Polish 
Christian Trade Unions. At the 
outbreak of the war took over the 
functions of military dean of the 
Polish army and went through the 
whole Polish-German campaign 
including the siege of Warsaw. 
After Warsaw’s fall he carried 


on his duties in Poland until 
March 1940, when he reached 
France via Rome. Appointed 


Chaplain to the President. Mem- 
ber of the Polish National Council 
representing Christian National 
Labor Party. 
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in your work by the interest and 
only by the interest of the Polish 
cause.” 

Prime Minister Mikolajczyk re- 
plied to the President’s speech as 
follows: 

“In entrusting me with the mis- 
sion of forming a cabinet you 
expressed certain wishes and de- 
sires. In complying with them I 
wish to state today that the guid- 
ing principle of my cabinet’s labors 
will be to live up to the ideas, 
aims and wishes of Poland. Her 
hopes and her fight will be an ex- 
ample and point the way to her 


policies. First and foremost her 
welfare will inspire us at every 
step. 


“You were kind enough to in- 
dicate that in support of Poland, 
of our army and of our internal 
forces, we would have to strive 
for closer cooperation with our 
allies headed by Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. That was Gen. 
Sikorski’s political line along 
which the new cabinet will proceed. 
Yes, that is our fundamental prin- 
ciple, for his ideas and his deeds 
always sprang from the desire to 
serve Poland’s wishes and the 
Polish cause as well as possible. 
His foreign policy was Poland’s 
policy—that of our suffering and 
fighting nation. That policy of his 
will continue to be ours. 


“We realize that we cannot re- 
place a man of such measure, un- 
derstanding and action as General 
Sikorski but we shall do our best 
—guiding ourselves by his prin- 
ciples, policies and indications—to 
make up for the loss that has re- 
sulted from his tragic death. We 
come here as men of various po- 
litical ideas and convictions, to 
give one another a helping hand 
and work together for Poland, for 
we understand that every political 
organization is only a tool enabling 
us to work for the State’s sake. 


“In this connection we are ob- 
viously bound to sound compro- 
mise, men who while representing 
different political views have un- 
dertaken worthy cooperation in or- 
der to best serve Poland. 


“We know that on these prin- 
ciples that will inspire the Polish 
Government, all creative forces 
will group with the Government to 
work for the common good. A 
union of men of varying political 
views, bent on strong cooperation 
in a favorable atmosphere is proof 
that the Polish idea of democracy 
and tolerance has inspired our na- 
tion for centuries. 


“We know that we are taking 
up our duty at an exceptionally 
serious moment for Poland and 
hope that our efforts, self-denial 
and willingness to make sacrifices 
will be equal to our task. Thank- 
ing you in my government’s name 
and in my own for your confi- 
dence we vow that we will fulfill 
our duties according to our best 
will, knowledge and conscience, in 
close and loyal cooperation with 
you, Mr. President.” 
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